Pocahontas

fore the Virginia Historical Society in 1882, de-
fended Smith's veracity. Henry argued that a
part of Smith's original account had been sup-
pressed, and that in the so-called "Oxford Tract"
(The Proceedings of the English Colony in Vir-
ginia) printed in 1612, he had spoken of Poca-
hontas7 affection for him (Arber and Bradley, I,
169). Later historians have also taken sides for
or against the story.

In the spring of 1613, Pocahontas fell into the
hands of the English. The maid, then about eigh-
teen years of age, was visiting the chief of the
Potomacs, when Capt. Samuel Argall [q.v.~\t in
the Treasurer, came into the Rappahannock
River. When Argall heard of her presence in
this region he determined to take her as security
for the English prisoners and for some stolen
arms and tools held by her father. Bringing his
vessel around into the Potomac, by alternate
threats and persuasions he induced the chief to
surrender her. The youthful prisoner was brought
to Jamestown, where she was treated with every
courtesy. The acting governor, Sir Thomas Dale,
was touched by her gentleness and intelligence,
"Powluttans daughter I caused to be carefully
instructed in Christian Religion/' he stated, "who,
after shee had made some good progrcsse therein,
renounced publicldy her countrey Idolatry, . * .
and was .. .baptised" (Hamor, post, p. 55), She
took the Christian name of Rebecca.

While Pocahontas was at Jamestown, John
Rolfe, an English gentleman, fell in love with
her. After struggling long against a passion so
unusual, he wrote to Governor Dale, asking per-
mission to marry her. He was not ignorant, he
said, of the inconveniences which might arise
from such a marriage, and he recognized the
strangeness of being "in love with one whose
education hath bin rude, her manners barbarous,
her generation accursed, and so discrepant in all
nurtriture from myself" (Hamor, p. 64), Never-
theless, he continued, with Pocahontas "my hartie
and best thoughts are, and have a long time bin
so intangled, and inthralled in so intricate a
laborinth, that I was even awearied to unwinde
myselfe thereout" (Hamor, p. 63), Dale assent-
ed readily to Rolfe's desire, for he saw in this
marriage a means of securing the friendship of
the Indians. Powhatan, too, expressed his ap-
proval, and sent Opachisco, an uncle of the bride,
and two of her brothers to represent him at the
wedding, which took place in the church at
Jamestown in April 1814, with the Rev. Richard
Buck officiating. Both English and Indians re-
garded this union as a bond of friendship be-
tween the two races, and it brought a peace which
lasted eight years and greatly aided in establish-
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ing the colony on a firm footing. "The great
blessings of God have followed this peace . . .
and it hath bredd our plentie," wrote Rolfe him-
self (Southern Literary Messenger, June 1839).
In 1616 Pocahontas, accompanied by her hus-
band, her brother-in-law Tomocomo, and several
Indian maids, sailed for England. She was re-
ceived with the consideration due a princess, was
entertained by the Bishop of London "with fes-
tivall, state and pompe," attended a masque, and
was presented to the King and Queen by Lady
De La Warn Everywhere she "did not only ac-
custome her selfe to civilitie, but still carried her
selfe as the Daughter of a King" (Purchas, post,
p. 118). Early in 1617 she prepared to return to
Virginia with her husband in the George, but at
Gravesend she became ill and died, "She made
not more sorrow for her Vnexpected death, than
ioy to the beholders to heare and see her make
so religious and godly an end" (Smith, Generall
Historic, Arber and Bradley, II, S3S)* She was
buried in the chancel of the Gravesend church.
Her one son, Thomas Rolfe, who was left at
Plymouth in the care of Sir Lewis Stukly, later
came to Virginia, where many of his descendants
now reside,
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POE, EDGAR ALLAN (Jan. 19, i8o9~Oct.
7,1849), poet, critic, and writer of short stories,
was born in Boston, Mass,, the son of David and
Elizabeth (Arnold) Poc, On his father's side
his ancestors were of Scotch-Irish descent, hav-
ing: emigrated out of Ireland to Lancaster Coun-
ty, Pa., about 1748, David Poe, the grandfather
of the poet, married Elizabeth Cairnes (also
spelled Carries), likewise of an Irish family set-
tled in Pennsylvania, and shortly before the out-
break of the Revolution he moved to Baltimore,
Md,, where he set up as a furniture maker and
also took an active and patriotic part in driving
out the British authorities. He was appointed
quartermaster at Baltimore, Nov. 19, 1777 (F.
B, Heitman, Historical Register of the Officers
of the Continental Armyf 1914, p, 444), and
during Lafayette's Virginia campaign is said
to have rendered important aid to the Amer-
ican arms. He was afterward referred to as
"General" Poe. Lafayette visited his grave in
1824 and the widow of the "General*' was long